ALICE TAYLOR, EDITOR 


New York City 


When, in the fall of 1952, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations meets for the first time in its 
permanent headquarters along the East River, the 
city of New York will have added yet another mile- 
stone to its spectacular development, another bid for 
recognition as the world’s primate city. 

For the citizens of many a metropolis proud of a 
more venerable history, of perhaps greater intellec- 
tual or artistic achievements, better housing, cleaner 
streets, Or more picturesque old quarters, let it be 
said at once that New York’s claim to greatness is 
based mainly on quantitative superlatives—the larg- 
est port, tallest buildings, biggest department stores, 
most crowded subways—and on unquestioned busi- 
ness leadership. Clearing about one-quarter of 
United States foreign trade if measured by volume, 
and more than 40 per cent if counted by value; 
handling 20 per cent of the nation’s wholesale trade; 
possessing a retail market of 8 million highly con- 
centrated consumers of widely diverse tastes and 
spending propensities; housing the executive offices 
of most of the country’s largest corporations—where 
top management decisions are made on a national 
and international scale—as well as the plants and 
workshops of some 42,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments, New York is without peer as a center of busi- 
ness enterprise. 


The facts and forces instrumental in erecting this 
beehive of economic activity on a once eminently 
advantageous but now overcrowded site are too well 
known to be retold in detail. A commodious and 
sheltered harbor first attracted commerce to the 
rocky island flanked by navigable waterways. But 
commerce implies movement and distribution, and 
for access to the hinterland New York was also well 
situated. By 1825 a canal had been cut from the Hud- 
son River to the Great Lakes across the Appalachian 
Mountains along the natural corridor of the Mo- 
hawk, today’s “water level” route to the West (Fig. 1). 

The Erie Canal (soon overshadowed by the rail- 
road that now parallels it) gave New York the neces- 
sary head start over its sister cities along the eastern 
seaboard. It forced new rail lines across the Appa- 
lachians from Philadelphia and Baltimore to extend 
their termini to the port of New York in order to 
compete for the city’s expanding trade with the in- 
terior. Once the hinterland was adequately tapped, 
New York assumed the function of a major bulk- 
breaking and transshipping center. As such it called 
for banking and insurance facilities and for the my- 
riad services connected with the dispatch and receipt 
of overseas cargo. 

Next came the processing industries, drawn by the 
advantage of alongside deliveries of raw materials 
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and by the growing con- 
sumer market of a city 
that had become the port 
of entry, and frequently 
the ultimate destination, 
of wave after wave of im- 
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out its many interconnected functions without the 
aid of a host of essential supply, maintenance, and 
communication facilities. Today, more than one-third 
of New York’s 3,200,000 gainfully employed contrib- 
ute to the economic pyramid by engaging in retailing, 
business and private services, and by manning the 
utilities and the rapid transit and other transport 
systems. With these to offer, the primate city con- 
stantly attracts the enterprising newcomer. Each firm 
that selects this city because of its prestige and the 
diversity of its services, skills, and markets, or simply 
because of the amenities it has to offer, thereby en- 
hances its appeal. One of the most recent newcomers 
has constructed the ultra-modern Lever House to 
house its executive offices, New York’s newest land- 
mark as well as a giant-sized advertisement for its 
owners and occupants. 

At the base of this urban structure, of such mag- 
nitude as almost to require a new standard of meas- 
urement, sprawls the port of New York. For more 
than a hundred years, through the extension of the 
United States across the continent, through peaks and 
troughs in the business cycle, through the changing 
character and sources of its imports and the changing 
composition and direction of its exports, the port of 
New York has been without rival, handling year by 
year a greater volume of trade than any other port in 
the country. 

In 1950 it handled a total of 145 million short tons 
of merchandise, as compared with 68 million tons 
for Philadelphia and 35 million tons for New Or- 
leans. Despite this impressive figure, New York, un- 


like Baltimore or Norfolk, is not primarily a bulk- 
handling port. It caters above all to general cargo ot 
high unit value which calls for skilled operations. This 
is the reason why the value share of the nation’s for- 
eign trade cleared through New York is about twice 
as large as its share measured by volume. The activ- 
ities connected with storing and handling some 300 
different types of commodities call for a large special- 
ized labor force; the port of New York provides work, 
directly or indirectly, for one out of every ten per- 
sons employed in the metropolitan area. 

A long list of locational and economic advantages 
contribute to the continued leadership of the port of 
New York. Situated approximately at the center of 
a solid urbanized belt extending from Washington, 
D. C., to Hartford, Conn., and facing Western Eu- 
rope across the world’s most traveled shipping lane, 
New York is the focus of an intricate transport net- 
work (Fig. 1 again). It is also well placed with respect 
to both the east coast and the west coast of South 
America and lies near the great-circle route leading 
from the Caribbean to northwestern Europe. 

Capitalizing on its position and on the largest con- 
sumer market to surround any port (most of the 13 
million inhabitants of the New York-Northeastern 
New Jersey Metropolitan District are concentrated 
within 25 miles of the Statue of Liberty), New York 
boasts the greatest frequency of sailings in the world, 
and the broadest geographic coverage of overseas 
destinations. In 1951 the port cleared more than 
10,000 ocean-going vessels engaged in foreign, coastal, 
or intercoastal shipping. The majority of sailings are 
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direct to destination. Also, because of the volume and 
diversity of the cargoes, incoming vessels seldom have 
to wait for an advantageous outgoing load; turn- 
around time can therefore be reduced at great finan- 
cial benefit to the carriers. 


Matching this sea-borne traffic are more than 300 
common-carrier motor-truck lines, plus innumerable 
private and contract trucks, which in 1950, accounted 
for 40 per cent of all pierside loadings. The balance 
of overland freight, or about 80 million tons, was 
carried by the 12 railroads 
which have terminals and 


mentation of the waterfront of more than 500 miles, 
the insularity of Manhattan at the heart of the port 
district, and the abrupt barrier of the Palisades have 
imposed great obstacles to land transport and are 
largely responsible for making the port of New York 
expensive to operate. With consummate engineering 
skill and huge capital investment the water front seg- 
ments have now been interconnected by bridges and 
tunnels; nevertheless, because of ever-growing trafhic 
these very facilities will continue to form bottlenecks 
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area (Fig. 2). 
Add to this the special- 
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port” in the United States 
modeled on the European 
pattern, accommodating 
cargo in transit or to be 
processed before clear- 
ance through customs; the 
services of the principal 
marine-insurance under- 
writers, banking houses, 
freight forwarders, and 
customs brokers, all with 
headquarters in Manhat- 
tan’s downtown district 
—and the full scope of 
New York’s appeal to 
shippers and carriers be- 
comes evident. 

On the other side of 
the ledger, however, the 
physical site characteris- 
tics that have contributed 
to the port’s greatness are 
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today among its outstand- 
ing weaknesses. The frag- 
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in the smooth transfer of people and merchandise. 

In Manhattan, competition for the country’s most 
valuable real estate has prevented all but one railroad 
from establishing freight classification yards on the 
island, and has practically eliminated open spaces 
near the piers that could be used to improve trailer- 
truck maneuverability. And although the method of 
delivering railroad freight by car float, barge, and 
lighter makes every pier in the port accessible from all 
railroad terminals and permits the simultaneous load- 
ing of vessels from both pier and water, it should be 
noted here that the delivery of a carload of mer- 
chandise from a New Jersey terminal to a Manhattan 
location is about as costly as the 150-mile haul from 
Albany to Jersey City. 

Furthermore, most New York-New Jersey piers 
now in use are uneconomical in operation. Between 
the two World Wars the tonnage capacity of the aver- 
age ocean freighter was approximately doubled, and 
at the same time loading techniques were so im- 
proved as to cut the potential turn-around time in 
half. New York piers, however, have not kept up with 
these developments. They are too narrow and there- 
fore lack sufficient storage space for the simultaneous 
loading of two modern freighters; their cargo-han- 
dling equipment is, for the most part, obsolete; their 
substructure is not fireproofed; and their adjacent 
slips are usually too narrow for the efficient maneuver- 
ing of ships and lighters. Above all, these piers are not 
geared to truck deliveries, which in the past quarter 
century have taken over at least two-fifths of water- 
borne railroad deliveries. 

However, New York has done a great deal to 
remedy its shortcomings. In 1948, the city initiated 
an ambitious 10-year program for the rehabilitation 
of the water front. The plan calls for the construction 
of 14 new piers and the modernization of many others 
in accordance with today’s needs. 

Another important step, undertaken more than 
thirty years ago, has already paid off handsomely. Es- 
tablished in 1921 by interstate compact as a self-sup- 
porting public agency, the Port of New York Au- 
thority has overcome many of the port’s drawbacks 
and is constantly improving its facilities and ap- 
proaches. Largely owing to its urging, for example, a 
third Lincoln Tunnel tube will be constructed to 
absorb the increased flow of traffic from the recently 
completed New Jersey Turnpike. Only by eliminat- 
ing bottlenecks, introducing more efficient working 
conditions on the docks, and reducing operating 


costs, will the port of New York be able to keep up 
the progress it has made in the past. 

New Yorkers who think of their city as a great port, 
a mecca for tourists and amusement seekers, and a 
hub of wholesale activities are seldom aware that it is 
also the nation’s leading manufacturing center, first 
since 1824 in the number of industrial establishments 
and in the value added by manufactures. A most 
unusual characteristic of 
New York’s industry—and 
incidentally the reason 


why few realize its pre- MAIN 

eminence—is the work- 
shop nature of its estab- POINTS OF 
lishments. In 1951, the INTEREST 


average manufacturing 
plant employed about 20 
wage earners. 

The industries that find 
conditions in New York 
City especially attractive 
are the makers of non- 
standardized products, 
who depend upon inge- 
nuity of design, adaptabil- 
ity to changing styles and 
uses, initiative, promo- 
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}. Metropolitan Opera House 
. Carnegie Hall 
. Metropolitan Museum of Art 

The Cloisters 

10. Museum of Modern Art 

11. American Museum of 
Natural History 

12. Columbia University 

13. New York University 
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tional effort, and rapid distribution rather than upon 
low unit cost or mass production methods. These 
industries also value their proximity to the nation’s 
leading wholesale market, which attracts buyers from 
everywhere. 

Despite the rise of Hollywood as a major style 
center in the United States and the abominably con- 
gested streets and workshops of New York’s garment 
district (Fig. 3) , the manufacturing of apparel and its 
accessories continues to dominate all other industrial 
activity in the city. Over 350,000 production workers, 
heavily concentrated in Manhattan, contribute more 
than 20 per cent of the total value added by the city’s 
manufactures. 

Sharing this predilection for Manhattan, the cos- 
mopolitan cultural center, is the printing and pub- 
lishing industry, headed by the city’s great daily 
newspapers. Their combined daily circulation of 6 
million, and their nation-wide influence are matched 
only by the country’s leading periodicals, whose edi- 
torial offices are also found here. 

New York’s other major industries—food process- 
ing,and the manufacture of fabricated metal products, 
machinery, and chemicals—have spread out beyond 
the narrow confines of Manhattan Island. ‘The larger 
ones in particular and those dependent upon water- 
borne deliveries have lined most of the Brooklyn and 
Queens water front along the East River; Newtown 
Creek, one of the nation’s shortest waterways, is also 
one of its busiest. 

Few heavy industrial plants are found within the 
New York City limits. They are concentrated near 
the lower New Jersey water front, where large and 
relatively low-cost sites along the fringes of the 
Meadows provide the added advantage of direct rail 
communication with the hinterland. 

Although some industrial concerns are leaving the 
city because of congestion, very high taxes and operat- 
ing costs, and because growing suburban areas offer 
better sites and an on-the-spot labor force, New York’s 
industries are still growing at a rate exceeding the 
national average. Even since 1947 the number of 
manufacturing establishments has increased by 10 
per cent. 

In housing, expansion and progress are also the 
theme (Fig. 4) ; and although decentralization of resi- 
dential districts takes the spotlight, developments in 
the heart of the city are no less spectacular. The new 
trends in residential construction are, briefly, the 
following. Middle-income families, especially young 
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Fic. 4—The City: land occupancy and subways 


veterans with small children, are moving more and 
more into the outlying boroughs and adjacent coun- 


ties (particularly on Long Island) , where thousands 
of individual homes and garden-type apartments have 


risen on the site of former potato fields and truck 
gardens. The most telltale figures are provided by the 
results of the 1950 census: Nassau County, adjacent 
to the borough of Queens, increased its 1940 popula- 
tion by 65 per cent, thus becoming the fastest-growing 
county in New York State; next was Suffolk County 
(occupying eastern Long Island), with an increase of 
40 per cent. Together the two counties had acquired 
345,000 new residents, as compared with the increase 
of 437,000 for all of New York City’s five boroughs. 


This represents a “steal” of almost one-half the city’s 


intercensal growth! 
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However, no ex- 
pedient cam hope 
to alleviate congestion along the chief arteries serving 
the heart of the city, unless the increase in daily com- 
muters to Manhattan is slowed down. The establish- 
ment by New York City’s leading department stores 
of branches in outlying residential centers may be the 
first constructive step in that direction. 

In Manhattan, meanwhile, the middle-income 
earner in search of housing is faced with a serious 
economic dilemma. He cannot afford the luxury 
apartments built under private auspices, nor does he 
qualify for admission to a public housing project, re- 
stricted to the low-income group. As the New York 
Times pointed out recently, New York proper may 
well become a city inhabited by the very wealthy 
and the very poor, surrounded by a suburban area of 
small homes peopled by those who abandoned the 
city voluntarily or were forced out by high rents. 
Clearly, New York needs more developments like 
Stuyvesant Town in Manhattan or Parkchester in the 
Bronx, and more low-rent public housing projects 
like the fifty-odd already in existence. 

Another result of population shifts and large-scale 
residential construction has been the partial displace- 
ment and occasional “dilution” of New York’s nation- 
ality districts. Harlem alone, with its 200,000 Negro 
inhabitants, remains virtually undisturbed, though 
encroached upon in the east by mushrooming Little 
Puerto Rico. Elsewhere in the city, many ethnic 
groups have either been wiped out by slum-clearance 
projects or invaded by luxury apartment buildings. 


Fic. 5—Water supply 


Partly because of the city’s public housing needs and 
partly because of the attraction of the new United Na- 
tions site, Manhattan’s East Side is in the process of 
getting a thoroughgoing face lifting. 

Yet, while geography and economic momentum 
have made New York what it is, they have also con- 
tributed to the city’s appalling vulnerability. A power 
failure in the subway, an overnight snowstorm, and 
thousands are kept from their work; a tugboat strike, 
and within a matter of hours the city’s 8 million people 
are cut off from much of their fresh food supply. Ex- 
amples like these could be multiplied. Nowhere is the 
need for the smooth functioning of interdependent 
activities more evident. This applies to the daily pul- 
sations of urban life as well as to long-range develop- 
ments in the city’s growth. New Yorkers will long re- 
member the water shortage of 1949-1950, a shortage 
which was due as much to lack of foresight as to lack 
of rain, and which almost caused a breakdown in the 
city’s normal functions. 

Water is abundant in the upstate watersheds and is 
available for uses far in excess of those now antici- 
pated for the long distant future (Fig. 5). However, in 
1949, when increased postwar consumption coincided 
with a period of abnormally low rainfall, a crisis re- 
sulted whose original causes can be traced to a delay 
in keeping the water storage facilities abreast of the 
mounting metropolitan needs. Underlying this delay 
had been a long series of economic, political, and so- 
cial dilemmas, a world war, and local municipal fiscal 
stresses. The completion of reservoirs and aqueducts 
tapping the headwaters of the Delaware River, now 
scheduled for 1956, will increase the minimum safe 
yield of New York’s watersheds by almost one-third 
and re-establish the equilibrium between needs and 
facilities. 

Cosmopolitan, receptive to European thought and 
talent, and an irresistible magnet for America’s brains 
and energy, New York strives constantly to match its 
material riches with more enduring, if less tangible, 
cultural accomplishments. It boasts a public library 
whose privately endowed reference collection is sec- 
ond only to that of the Library of Congress, and a 
diversity of scientific and educational facilities un- 
paralleled anywhere in the country. Whether one 
Visits its fine art museums (Fig. 3, again), Greenwich 
Village with its artists and writers, the theater district 


or the Metropolitan Opera House or Carnegie Hall, 


to which the world’s greatest artists have been at- 
tracted; whether one scans the roster of Rockefeller 
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Center’s multinational tenants, or the flags honoring 
foreign dignitaries at the Waldorf-Astoria, evidences 
are to be found everywhere that New York, the tradi- 
tional gateway to America, has become the hub of the 
Western World. 
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How to Get to the American Geographical Society 
from the Midtown Area of New York City 


(1) ByI.R.T. Subway, Broadway 7th Avenue Line; fare 10 cents. 


From Pennsylvania Station and Times Square take a Van Cortlandt 
Park Express and get out at Broadway and 157th Street (Map B). 
From Grand Central Station first take the “shuttle” across to Times 
Square. This is the most convenient route in most cases as it is only 
a step from the Subway exit to the Society’s building. Local stops on 
this line in the midtown area are Broadway at 50th Street, and at 
Columbus Circle. If a train is boarded at these stations, change to a 
Van Cortlandt Park Express at 72nd Street. 


(2) By Independent Subway; fare 10 cents. 


From Pennsylvania Station and 42nd Street at 8th Avenue take an 
A Express, change at 125th Street into an 4A or BB local and get 
out at 155th Street (Map A); from Rockefeller Center take a D ex- 
press or BB local. If on an express proceed as before, changing at 
125th Street into an AA or BB local. If on a local you need not 
change. 


(3) By Fifth Avenue Bus; fare 12 cents. 


‘Two routes, 4 and 5, are available from the Fifth Avenue area. See 
Map B. The bus trip takes longer than the subway, but the routes 
afford delightful views of the Hudson River from Riverside Drive. 
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focus is published monthly (except July and August) by 
the American Geographical Society to provide 
background facts and geographical interpretations of specific 
problems and significant events in today’s news. Subscription: 
$1 for 10 issues. From time to time bonus maps will be issued as 
supplements to FOCUS. The first of these is the Society's Map 
of the World (equatorial scale 1: 30,000,000) which will be sent 
free to FOCUS subscribers. 
The American Geographical Society, a non-profit institution, 
was founded in 1852. Its purpose is to collect and disseminate 


geographical knowledge, and encourage geographical research 
and exploration. Membership is of seven types: Fellows (an- 
nual dues $10); Sustaining Fellows (annual dues $25); Contrib- 
uting Fellows (annual dues $100); Life Fel- 

lows (contribution $250); Patrons (contribution 

$1,000); Patrons in Perpetuity (contribution 

$5,000); Benefactors (contribution $50,000). 

President: Richard U. Light; Director: George 

H. T. Kimble; Executive Secretary: Charles B. 

Hitchcock. 


Forthcoming issues of FOCUS will deal with Germany, Japan, and the Belgian Congo. Previous numbers (available 

at 10 cents per copy) deal with Korea, U. S. S. R. Oil, the Ruhr, Water in the United States, Viet Nam, Yugoslavia, 

Outlook for Steel (map only, available), Strategic Iran, Poliomyelitis in the United States, Israel, The Changing 
South, Outlook for Wood, Egypt, Pakistan, Resources of the Arctic, Great Britain, Morocco, and Venezuela. 
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Foreign Geographers to Be Feted at 
AGS Centennial, August 4-6 


With the approach of the Seventeenth International 
Geographical Congress, August 8-15, final plans are now 
being drawn up for the American Geographical Society’s 
Centennial celebration, August 4-6, when geographers 
from both the United States and abroad will visit the 
Society’s New York headquarters before proceeding to 
Washington for the Congress. 

Five geographers will be honored with the Society’s 
medals for outstanding contributions in the field of 
geography (see below) at a ceremony to be held on Au- 
gust 5, in the Auditorium of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. A garden party on the Sunken Terrace 
of the Hispanic Society will follow. 

Finishing touches were applied last month to the 
Centennial exhibit, designed to portray the work and 
history of the Society and trends in American geography 
during the past 100 years. 

Meanwhile, a schedule of events has been planned to 
combine the Society’s centennial observances with op- 
portunities to see as much of New York as possible in 
three days. The group of geographers will tour upper 
Manhattan by bus and circle the island by water. Eve- 
ning events include both a television program, with 
Congress members participating, and a Radio City Music 
Hall show. A guided tour through Rockefeller Center 
has also been scheduled, together with privately-con- 
ducted automobile excursions arranged by the Women’s 
Centennial Committee. 

Those planning to participate in the Centennial pro- 
gram are urged to inform the Society of the time and 
place of their arrival; attempts will be made particularly 


to assist foreign geographers entering through the port 
of New York. 


The Society's Medalists, 1952 


Two Americans, an Italian, an Englishman, and a 
Brazilian will be honored by the Society for distinguished 
achievements in the field of geography when medals are 
awarded on August 5. 

The Morse Medal will be awarded to Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, President of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, for his encouragement of geographical research. 

Dr. George B. Cressey, Maxwell Professor of Geog- 
raphy at Syracuse University, and President of the Inter- 
national Geographical Union, will be the first recipient 


of the newly-struck Davidson Medal, given for research 
in the Pacific. 

To Dr. Roberto Almagia, Professor of Geography at 
the University of Rome, and Vice President of the Inter- 
national Geographical Union, will go the Cullum Medal 
for his work in the field of historical cartography. 

The Daly Medal will be received by Mr. J. M. Wordie, 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, and Master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, for his achievements in 
polar exploration and research. 

Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho, Secretary General of 
the Conselho Nacional de Geografia in Brazil, will re- 
ceive the Livingstone Medal for his furtherance of inter- 
American cooperation in the field of geographical 
education. 


Centennial Program, August 4-6, 1952 


Monpay, AUGUST 4 
a.m. Registration at the American Geographi- 

cal Society, Broadway at 156th Street, 
New York 32 

1:30 p.m. *Bus Tour of Upper Manhattan (starting 
and finishing at the Society) 

4-6 p.m. Reception at the Society 

8 p.m. * Television Broadcast 


TuEspAY, AUGUST 5, 
a.m. *Guided Tour of Rockefeller Center and 

Roof 

3:00 p.m. Welcome by Dr. Richard U. Light, Pres., 
A.G.S., and award of medals in the audi- 
torium of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters (by courtesy of the Academy) 

4:00 p.m. Garden Party on the Sunken Terrace of the 
Hispanic Society of America (by courtesy 
of Mr. Archer M. Huntington) 

8:00 p.m. *Music Hall Show (Radio City) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6 
a.m. *Water Tour of Manhattan 
3-6 p.m. *Visits to be arranged by the Women’s Cen- 
tennial Committee of the Society 
Evening Free 
* Events arranged for the benefit of those geographers and their 
wives who will be attending the XVII International Geographical 
Congress. Complimentary tickets for one or more of these events 
may be had by delegates when registering. 
The entrance to the auditorium of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters is at 632 West 156th Street, half a block west of the 


Society. The Sunken Terrace of the Hispanic Society of America is 
adjacent to the Society. 
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